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GOVERNOR MILTON AND HIS FAMILY. 



A Contemporary Picture of Life in Florida During 
the War, by an English Tutor. 

[The following extract is from Miss Sarah L. Jones' "Life in 
the South from the Commencement of the War," which was pub- 
lished in London, in 1863. The author was an English school 
teacher, who came to the United States in 1859, and found herself 
professionally engaged in the Southern States at the outbreak of 
hostilities. In 1861 she was engaged by Gov. John Milton of Florida, 
as tutor to his children and the following extract relates some of 
her observations and impressions in this family. It will be noted 
that some of her criticisms are caustic and portray rather too 
graphically perhaps the rude conditions then existing, but as a pic- 
ture of life in a prominent Florida family these pages are not with- 
out certain historic value. The author expresses plainly her sym- 
pathy with the Southern cause, and on going north in 1862 was 
openly considered a "Rebel," and did not deny the accusation." — 
Editor.] 

"As no one knew when I should arrive at Tallahassee, 
of course there was no one to meet me at the end of the 
journey, and I repaired bag and baggage to the 'best 
hotel,' and forthwith addressed a note to Governor Mil- 
ton to apprize His Excellency of my arrival. The capital, 
a tidy-looking "frame" building, with flights of steps and 
a portico, was just opposite the hotel. 

"A negro servant soon appeared, to say that the 
Governor would 'be over in a few minutes,' which were 
passed in as great a flurry of wonderment as when I had 
watched over the side of the boat on the Rappahannock 
River, for the approach of the Slaveholder. 

"A very carefully-dressed gentleman was not long 
in making his appearance. His manner was not par- 
ticularly cordial; and my courage vanished like a spark. 
His words were few ; he had 'a great press of business on 
hand.' He did not make any inquiries about my journey, 
excepting to say that he had received my letter from 
Charleston, and thought, perhaps, that being there, I 
might have been tempted to run the blockade and leave 
the country. I heartily wished I had done so ; but replied 
that such a step had not entered my mind, as I had 
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promised to keep my engagement with him. How little 
the people seemed to be in the habit of depending on 
promises ! 

"In the absence of anything else to talk about, he 
asked concerning my acquirements. Did I teach this, 
that, and the other? Could I play? glancing at an odd 
sort of chattel in the room, presumed to be a piano, as if 
expecting me to perform on it before even my gloves were 
off. I had heard that his family was very musical. Soon 
he arose to depart, without mentioning his wife and 
daughters, until leaving the room, when he said, 'Would 
I prefer to continue the journey immediately, wait till 
after dinner, or rest, and proceed the next day?' 

"Continue the journey! — what could he mean? I 
looked the question, when he replied : 

" 'My family is at my place in Jackson County; I have 
not brought them here, because the city is not so agree- 
able as the country, where they have everything they 
require. In case of an expected attack at St. Mark's they 
are safer there. My wife and daughters are accustomed 
to be where they have plenty to eat and drink from our 
own plantation; and as it is now very difficult to obtain 
provisions here, I think you will all enjoy yourselves 
better in the country !' 

"With such tedious journeys of late, the night- 
travelling, and excitement, I felt so much worn out, that 
I proposed to proceed the next morning, and rest at 
Tallahassee until then. It was now about noon; the 
Governor said he would come again before dinner to 
conduct me to the dining-room, and would desire his 
servant to 'look in occasionally,' and bring the carriage 
to drive me over the town. 

"Tallahassee is built on rather high ground and hilly. 
There is not the slightest appearance of 'city,' scarcely 
even village, for the roads are very wide, bordered with 
trees, and with trees also along the centre, in some parts. 
A few adjoining stores are on one street, with another 
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or two scattered here and there. There are two or three 
churches surrounded with trees, and some very pretty 
residences in gardens of trees. Groves of trees, thickly 
planted, are everywhere. Many evergreen oaks, cedars, 
pines and holly, and the warm weather and open 
windows, again make you forget it was January. It is 
a pretty place, though not a 'city,' according to our ideas. 

"The next morning I felt a little nervous to find that 
I was to take two days' journey through a nearly unin- 
habited country, with only a negro driver as a com- 
panion, but the Governor said, on handing me into the 
carriage : 

" 'William will take good care of you, Miss Jones ; 
he is my body servant, and has served me faithfully for 
many years ; I would trust my own daughters with him.' 
Then he added, more cheerfully and kindly, no doubt 
observing a very wo-begone face, 'Do you love flowers? 
If you have any taste for gardening, I will hire an Eng- 
lish gardener to lay out my place, and you can take him 
under your management.' To which I gladly assented, 
in having some amusement to look forward to in the 
place of society. 

"The weather was lovely, only very warm, with the 
thermometer at 80 degrees. 

"We arrived at Quincy towards the afternoon, where 
I was kindly entertained by a lady and her daughter, who 
started me off the next morning with an abundant sup- 
ply of cold chicken, ham and 'breads,' as all the variety 
of corn cakes, waffles, hot rolls, and hominy are called. 

"The country we passed over was, in some places, 
very interesting, and at others, through sandy pine 
woods, very tedious. The lower lands and swamps in 
the vicinity of rivers afforded beautiful wild flowers even 
in January. The fragrant yellow jessamine, which I 
think was the 'Gelsemium sempervirens' of Dr. Asa 
Gray, climbed the trees and hung in festoons among roses 
and evergreens, which, with the peculiar softness and 
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charm of the atmosphere, furnished some enjoyment, even 
in those two lonely days of tedious travelling. 

"William was a very respectable-looking and well- 
behaved servant, with patronizing manners, proceeding 
from his own sense of responsibility, and the usual 
pomposity of negroes in that case. He was accustomed to 
be trusted and consulted, and I learned that he had 
travelled a good deal with his master, and had formerly 
belonged to a gentleman in New Orleans ; and he had not 
seen so much variety without improving his intelligence 
and observation. He knew the names of most of the 
trees and plants that we met with, was always obliging 
in stopping to gather specimens for me, and gave me, 
on the whole, quite a stock of useful information con- 
cerning the country we passed. 

"We were travelling in a sort of half-open carriage, 
with a top for shade, and two seats, both facing the 
horses; and a splendid pair they were, that did not 
change their pace nor cease to step together for hours 
at a time. Thus William, sitting on the front seat, could 
reply to my inquiries and attend to his beautiful greys at 
the same time. The Governor had not found time even 
to tell me the number and age of his children, therefore 
judge my surprise, on asking William, to hear, 'Ten, all 
at home.' Ten children ! And one son married, besides 
several who had died. Six were to be my pupils, William 
said. 

***** " 'Governor's residence, ma'am,' said 
William, as he alighted to open the gate. 

"It was just light enough to distinguish a long, low 
dwelling, surrounded by a deep piazza reached by steps 
extending along the whole front. A very pretty style of 
building, quite Southern, and in the midst of a wood. 
Excepting the drive to the house, and a cleared space in 
front, it was literally in a wood, and was therefore 
appropriately called 'Sylvania.' 
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"Several of the ten children, who were sitting upon 
the steps as the carriage drew up, exclaimed, 'William! 
Here's William! Howdy, William? How's pa?' 

"They all ran down the steps to shake hands with Wil- 
liam, without taking the slightest notice of me until the 
greeting with the favorite slave was over; then their 
attention was turned for a moment towards myself — a 
mere glance they gave — after which they resumed their 
play and tittering, as if no such person as Miss Jones 
existed. A girl of about fourteen, a pretty lady-like 
looking child, approached, and led me up the steps, 
through a French window, into a sitting-room, thence 
into a bed-room beyond, where she left me to doff my 
bonnet and cloak. Presently she returned with a candle, 
and gave me to understand that her mamma was not at 
home, but that she was expected soon. 

"I preferred to remain there quietly and wait. Before 
long the sound of carriage-wheels announced an arrival, 
and a tall, handsome motherly-looking lady entered, and 
cordially greeted me, expressing no surprise either at my 
coming now, or at my not having come sooner; for of 
course she had not just then expected me. 

"A fire was soon blazing in the sitting-room, called 
the parlour, the evenings being chilly; but the doors 
remained open, and I heard steps and voices on the 
piazza, and saw by the light of the blazing fire, splendid 
black eyes peeping in at the windows, and popping away 
on meeting mine, and I knew that some of the ten were 
ascertaining what sort of a looking body 'the new teacher, 
Miss Jones' might be. 

"At the tea-table some half-dozen of the ten ap- 
peared, and I never saw such a collection of eyes in my 
life. They were all dark, and all beautiful, and all like 
their mother's, but no two pairs alike. Pretty girls, and 
amiable, evidently ; manners perhaps a little uncouth, list- 
less, and inexpressive; temper easy, mind undeveloped, 
and character also expressionless. Such were my pupils in 
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Florida; not only the Governor's daughters, but sundry 
cousins who dropped in, as unexpectedly as I had done 
myself, in the course of the next month, to join the others 
in their studies. 

"Talents, manners, disposition, and character wholly 
untrained and undeveloped. Perfectly easy, always 
smiling, amiable and obliging; but never thinking of any- 
thing themselves ; never reflecting one moment. Just like 
their negro servants, they came when called, and did 
what was asked of them, but never on any account 
unless asked. They were as pretty and amiable a set of 
girls as one could desire to see, but a type of Southern 
girls generally, who have fortunes spent upon their 
education, or rather upon the routine of getting 
'through' books, but who are rarely educated at all, in 
the true sense of the word. 

"The next day two or three vanished, and two or 
three more appeared ; the carriage was going and return- 
ing continually, bringing and fetching young ladies ; and 
though no one thought it necessary to tell me what was 
going on, I found that they were exchanging visits with 
other young ladies in the neighborhood; going to stay 
for a day and a night, and bringing home friends who 
in their turn spent a day and night, and again carried off 
another pair of black eyes. The eldest daughter was 
seventeen, the youngest, 'Jeff Davis,' only a few months 
old. 

"As no sound of the word study was heard, I began 
to suggest some sort of commencement, but Mrs. Milton 
said, 'The girls have had so little time to themselves, that 
they don't feel inclined to begin this week ;' and that my 
predecessor had not long departed. Five girls, and a boy 
of about the age of Johnny Quence, also called Johnny, 
were to be my pupils. The rest were too young. We 
had our school house across the 'yard,' as that trodden 
portion of the woods was called ; it was a large room with 
seven windows and two doors, not one of which had a 
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fastening. Books, slates, torn fragments and old cov- 
ers were littered all over this apartment, in which were 
some old shabby rickety desks, an antique piano, and 
benches. 

"For a time I labored hard to establish some system 
of order and tidiness, but in spite of blockade and scarcity, 
torn, worn, scribbled books, broken slates and lost pencils 
were of every-day occurrence. A great long row of 
books that I had arranged on the old piano, was one 
morning missing entirely ; no one knew what had become 
of them, no one had touched them or seen them, but 
they were gone ! 

" 'I bet a dollar that Jim (a negro boy) has carried 
them off into the woods,' said Johnny. 

" 'Why should he do that.' " 

" 'Oh, just for mischief. I left my violin here one 
evening, and the next day it was gone. A long time 
afterwards, when I was hunting in the woods, I found 
it smashed up under the trees ; and I know Jim broke it 
up for mischief.' Thus the row of books vanished, 
their loss borne amiably and unconcernedly, without an 
effort to recover them. 

"I tried hard to get locks or some kind of fastenings 
put upon the doors, which should 'certainly be done;' 
but every time any one went into town the locks were for- 
gotten, and as each week produced a greater scarcity and 
a higher price for articles, they were 'quite forgot' until 
not procurable at all. 

"Necesarily immense patience and some very grave 
faces required to be summoned over all these baneful 
habits. The pleasantest smiles and readiest promises 
responded to my expostulations, and there the responsi- 
bilities of the young ladies ceased. Their mother thanked 
me frequently for endeavoring to make her children 
orderly and systematic, which she said none of their 
governesses had ever troubled themselves to do, excepting 
one English lady, who she was so very sorry had gone 
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away. She had tried very much herself, she said, to 
enforce these things upon her children, but she could not 
induce them to pay attention. No ; Southern parents who 
have been reared on the same principles do not under- 
stand the discipline necessary to enforce any system. 
They are too indulgent, too much accustomed to control 
an inferior class, and to allow their children to control 
that class, to reconcile to themselves the idea of compell- 
ing obedience in their own children when once past in- 
fancy, which would perhaps be placing them too much on 
a par with the negroes. 

"Our post town was ten miles off, and the mail was 
carried and fetched generally once, sometimes twice a 
week, when the weather permitted. All that winter very 
heavy rains occurred; after which the River Chipola, 
that we crossed to reach Marianna, the name of the 
pretty little rural town which was the capital of Jackson 
County, overflowed its banks, and rendered the roads 
impassable. At such times we were often three weeks 
without a possibilty of knowing what was going on, 
either of war or peace, and a postmaster of some of the 
branch lines, thinking stale news was unprofitable, con- 
siderately sent us only the very last newspapers that had 
arrived, in order perhaps to save us the trouble of wading 
through the three weeks' information of which we knew 
nothing, and of which, therefore, we might continue to 
know nothing. Mrs. Milton was ever too much occupied 
by her ten children at home, to mourn over this abridg- 
ment of despatches, and the younger members of the 
family never seemed to know that such events as war 
and blockade were existing. Always perfectly happy, 
contented, and smiling, accustomed to gratify every wish, 
with no thought of care or sorrow, and no sense of 
responsibility. 

*t* T* T* T* ™ T* 

"As for the English gardener, he was never more 
mentioned, and I do not think was ever more thought of. 
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Johnny and I managed to lay out a few garden beds, 
but William, the head and chief, as well as the chief head 
of the domestic establishment, was required by His Ex- 
cellency at Tallahassee ; and as for 'Jini' and any of the 
other mischievous negro children, one could never secure 
them when wanted. The elder negroes were too busy 
planting, or ploughing, or chopping wood, or doing some- 
thing else to render any assistance. When the weather 
permitted, I worked harder on those garden beds, than the 
united labour of any three slaves on the place, while 
Johnny and the girls stood and watched me in astonish- 
ment, entreating me not to take so much trouble. I 
endeavoured in vain to persuade them to come and help, 
and that it was a delightful amusement. None of them 
could comprehend the delights of any kind of labour. 
Even Johnny called to a negro boy to hold his spade or 
to carry a root, and at last for want of physical strength 
myself, and finding it impossible to create a taste for 
exertion in any one else, the garden was almost 
abandoned." 




